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FACT 8&8 COMMENT 


E HAVE received a letter from a manufac- 
turer who says that he fears the proposed 
Design Registration Bill may work a hardship 
upon the manufacturer who inno- 
The Design cently produces something very 
Registration similar to a pattern that has been 
Bill. registered. This fear is un- 
founded. In the first place, old 
historic designs and designs already on the mar- 
ket and unprotected by patent, cannot be copy- 
righted, because the bill is not retroactive. The 
only things that are protectable are “new and 
original patterns,’ and these are protected only 
by affidavit declaring them new and original, and 
any misrepresentations are actionable. Any man 
who, under these circumstances, “innocently” 
produces a copy, is open to suspicion. 
There is every safeguard surrounding the 
bill. Charles Cheney expressed it very clearly 
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when he explained that the bill could not 
possibly cover style, but a specific interpretation 
of a style. 

Mr. Cheney summed up the situation in these 
words: “Do not let any of us hide behind the 
question. We know what is fair in trade and 
what is not. If you cannot find any exact rules, 
consult your conscience.” 

We do not believe that a robber innocently 
robs you. We do not believe that an original de- 
sign is innocently copied. The idea may be 
adopted and a new interpretation of a design- 
thought may be expressed, and this is legitimate ; 
there is no disposition to interfere with the man 
who follows along a similar line but in a different 
way. 

Mr. Morrison, chairman of the Patent Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, in mak- 
ing his report on August 18, 1916, stated that the 
committee unanimously endorsed the bill. 

He stated in his report that some members 
of the committee were at first inclined to fear 
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that the bill might lead to excessive litigation, but 
the fact that the copyright law, covering pictures 
and literature, had not produced any such results, 
went far to allay their fears. 

We quote Mr. Morrison: 

Since the question is simply one of design 
copying, it will be practically impossible for a 
case to arise in which either party will be in doubt 
as to the facts or his legal rights. The committee 
believes that the bill will protect the rights of 
registrants against actual offenders; will discour- 
age suits for technical evasions, and will make it 
practically impossible to bring or threaten to 


bring vexatious actions to intimidate or oppress 
rival enterprises. 


The subject matter of the pending bill is 
practically the same as the subject matter of de- 
sign patents under the existing law (the only dif- 
ference being in the cost of registering at $1, 
where patenting costs nearer $50). 


When the bill came up before the House of 
Representatives, all of these questions were 
thrashed out, and the committee was satisfied that 
nobody could be harmed by the bill and thou- 
sands would be benefited, in lessening the over- 
head expenses now involved in continually pro- 
ducing new designs, new designs, new designs, to 
take the place of the designs that are pirated. 

Furthermore, the committee laid stress upon 
the efforts to educate designers in this country 
through art schools and art societies, and dwelt 
upon the fact that originality in design would be 
encouraged under this bill, where now it is dis- 
couraged by the tendency to copy. 


URING the past few weeks we have had 

throughout the United States, linen weeks, 
white goods weeks, lace and embroidery weeks, 
and silk weeks. 

The popularity of exploiting at certain times 
of the year certain classes of merchandise has 

proved very successful, because 
Shall We Have it focuses the public mind upon 
a“Home Better- the subject and unquestionably 
ment” Week? stimulates a demand. With all 

the stores of a city preaching 
white goods, women unconsciously feel inclined 
to think white goods. 

The paint manufacturers have their annual 
paint-up and clean-up campaigns, and the wall- 
paper men are now conducting a nation-wide 
agitation. 

When it comes to women’s wear, it is un- 
necessary to have campaigns because Spring and 
Fall openings are universal. Women uncon- 
sciously look to the purchase of their hats and 





gowns at the beginning of these seasons, and it 
seems logical that if these various lines benefit by 
these drives, the interior furnishing trades should. 
adopt similar methods for stimulating the sale of 
furniture, upholstery goods, draperies, etc. 

We have a very good example of what can 
be done along this line by the extraordinary suc- 
cess of the Quaker Lace Co. in their “Home- 
craft” drives. During the past month, there have 
been ‘““Homecraft” displays of lace curtains in 
hundreds of cities throughout the country. 

We recently saw a collection of advertise- 
ments running from a column to a full page in 
size, all giving publicity to their special “Home- 
craft” displays, all emphasizing ‘“Homecraft 
Week” as the week for purchasing lace curtains. 
These advertisements, cut out of the daily papers, 
made a pile a foot and a half high, and gave un- 
questionable evidence of the great stimulus back 
of a concerted movement. 

If this could be done through the energy 
and liberality of one firm for one line of goods, it 
would seem reasonable to expect still greater re- 
sults from the concerted action of the trade at 
large. 

We have recently received a great many let- 
ters from firms all over the country heartily en- 
dorsing a Home Betterment Week. There have 
been some, however, who express some doubt of 
its success, but as a rule they are in favor of it. 

It would, of course, involve considerable 
preparation and considerable expense. Posters 
would have to be furnished and literature dis- 
tributed. The manufacturers would have to 
stand this share of the expense while the retail- 
ers would have to stand the expense of local 
advertising. 

It is a matter worth considerine. 





R. H. WHITE CO.’S SKETCHES. 

HE following paragraph recently appeared in 

Women’s Wear: 

“One of the nicest ad sketches imaginable 
for the sale of cretonnes was used last week by 
the R. H. White Co., of Boston. The window of 
a room, drawn with a window-couch covered in 
cretonne, becushioned in the same, with cretonne 
curtains against the small-paned casements, and a 
gay little lantern hanging over the couch. Just 
a pretty corner in somebody’s home—but that 
somebody is lucky. Who can estimate what sales- 
power waits in a sketch that ratifies what the 
logical customer wants?” 
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A DIGNIFIED STUDY-BEDROOM 


Constructed and arranged by Hoggson Bros. 























SHIP INTERIORS OF UNUSUAL COMFORT 


Three views aboard SS. Aquitania. Upper left hand, second class smoking room; right hand, first class draw- 
ing room; bottom, first class dining room. 











THE COMFORT OF THE MODERN STEAMSHIP 


HE tercentenary of the Pilgrim Fathers’ 
arrival on this continent probably presents 
no greater contrast in manners, customs and con- 
veniences than the contrast between the ocean 
transportation of their day and ours. Crossing, 
as they did, in boats which permitted the pas- 
sengers to be exposed to all possible inconven- 
iences, repeatedly drenched through and through 
on a trip that con- 
sumed sixty - eight 
days of constant peril, 
the wildest imagina- 
tion could never con- 
ceive of the present 
floating hotel, offering 
ine conveniences of 
electricity, steam heat, 
ali kinds of therapeu- 
tic baths, swimming 
pool, luxurious par- 
lors, smoking rooms, 
library, with its own 
daily news, and in 
constant communica- 
tion with the shore on 
either side and with 
other ships. 

The wit who de- 
scribed an interior as 
being furnished in 
either “early Pullman 
or late North German 
Lloyd,” expressed a 
measure of fact 
probably without realizing its significance, for it 
is a fact that the common carrier, whether it be 
railroad or steamship, comes close to being the 
last word in perfection of appointment, at least 
insofar as the limitations peculiar to the physical 
dimensions of the car or steamship will permit. 

In a survey of the refurnished and recom- 
missioned Aquitania, the one outstanding feature 
is perhaps the abundance of furniture, of com- 
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The Palladian lounge aboard the SS. Aquitania. 


fortable proportions. Here, if anywhere, there 
might be some excuse for the employment of 
chairs for utility only—narrow backs and seats, 
upright, simple—occupying the minimum of floor 
space, but on the contrary, there is a profusion 
of wide-backed, deep-seated arm chairs, wing 
chairs, and love-seats, and other bulky pieces are — 
comfortable in the extreme. 

The illustrations 
shown herewith rep- 
resent the interiors of 
the boat as they are 
at present. The Pal- 
ladian lounge, which 
is shown in the middle 
of this page, exempli- 
fies that period of 
English art which 
covers the twenty 
years dividing the be- 
ginning of the reign 
of William and Mary 
from the late years of 
(Queen Anne. The 
general theme of 
color is a striking 
combination of wine 
red and celadon grey. 
Two rows of Ionic 
columns support the 
wagon-headed ceiling. 
The lounge is 72 feet 
wide, and on both 
sides Georgian win- 
dows give an outlook to the Trellis Gardens. 
The furniture belongs to the period when needle- 
point tapestries, Japanese velvets and rich bro- 
cades were in favor. The floor is covered with 
a reproduction of a famous Savonnerie carpet. 
The windows are draped with a plum-colored 
damask. 

The first class drawing room, sometimes 
called the library, is in the Adam period, with ma- 











hogany and satinwood furniture. The walls are 
hung with blue tabourette silk against which is 
displayed a collection of mezzotints of Eighteenth 
Century characters. 

The restaurant, in Louis XVI style, is richly 
paneled in mahogany, interspersed with decora- 
tive paintings typical of the Eighteenth Century. 
In the ceiling above the well is a decorative paint- 
ing representing “The Triumph of Flora.” The 
chairs are all arm chairs of generous size and 
comfortable contour. 

The second cabin smoking room is furnished 
after a room in the Kensington Palace. The floor 
is covered with black and gray rubber tiling, and 
the large, comfortable chairs and spacious settees 
are all of period type modeled from old examples. 





NEW ASSOCIATION ELECTS OFFICERS. 
HE National Council of Commercial Con- 
tracts, an organization that was formed for 

the express purpose of agreeing upon a form of 
commercial contract which would be equally 
agreeable and equally binding upon both buyer 
and seller, has perfected its organization to the 
extent that officers and an executive committee 
were elected at a meeting on April 19th. 

The officers consist of: Albert Tilt, Silk As- 
sociation of America, chairman; Andrew F. 
Webb, Cotton Yarn Merchants’ Association, first 
vice-chairman; S. F. Dribben, Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, second 
vice-chairman; Perry S. Newell, Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, secre- 
tary, 70 Worth Street. 

Members of the executive committee elected 
at the same meeting are: David Bandler, S. D. 
Bausher, T. T. Clark, Milton G. Cooper, Lincoln 
Cromwell, M. G. Curtis, H. G. Fetterolf, David 
Kirschbaum, Fred K. Nixon, Julius Prince, A. T. 
Skerry, M. J. Warner, Charles J. Webb, John P. 
Wood and E. C. Young. 

The constitution and by-laws provide for 
twenty-one members of the executive committee, 
therefore, six additional members are to be 
elected at the next meeting of the council. 

The members of the National Council of 
Commercial Contracts are: American Associa- 
tion of Wholesale Hatters, American Association 
of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, Ameri- 
can Dyes Institute, Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York, Association of Manu- 
facturers of Window Shades and Shade Cloth, 
Association of Wilton and Brussels Manufactur- 





ers of America, Converters’ Association, Cotton 
Yarn Merchants’ Association, Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Manufacturers’ Association of America, 
Knit Goods Buyers’ Association, Knit Goods 
Manufacturers of America, Lace Curtain Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Lace and Embroidery As- 
sociation of America, National Association of 
Clothiers, National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers, National Association 
of Sweater and Knitted Textile Manufacturers, 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
National Association of Worsted and Woolen 
Spinners, National Wholesale Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, New Bedford Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Plush Manufacturers, Retail Dry 
Goods Association, Silk Association of America, 
Upholstery Association of America. 





THE POPULARITY OF CEDAR CHESTS. 
HEN the manufacture of cedar chests be- 
came so great that you found a cedar chest 
in every furniture and upholstery stock in the 
country, other manufacturers began thinking 
along similar lines, and as a result we had old oak 
chests to go into rooms calling for old oak furni- 
ture, and mahogany chests for rooms of mahog- 
any—treasure chests, trousseau chests, linen 
chests, and all of them entering into great com- 
petition with the cedar chest. But, somehow or 
other, they didn’t seem to interfere with the sale 
of cedar chests. We are told by one manufac- 
turer that last year the sale of cedar chests 
throughout the country ran close to $10,000,000. 
The cedar chest has had always one appeal 
as a moth-repellent which has kept it popular, and 
it is perhaps for this reason, more than anything 
else, that sales have become so great, notwith- 
standing competition with other woods. 





PRESENTATION TO CHARLES CHENEY. 
HE board of managers of the Silk Associa- 
tion of America and the past members of the 

board honored Charles Cheney, of Cheney Bros., 

retired president of the association, with a dinner, 
given at the Hotel Astor, on the evening of May 

4. An engrossed testimonial was given Mr. Che- 

ney and a beautiful silver tea service suitably and 

handsomely inscribed. 
He has been succeeded as president of the 
association by James A. Goldsmith, of Hess, 

Goldsmith & Co. 
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THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB DINNER 


HE fifteenth annual dinner of the Art-in- 

Trades Club was held in the North Ballroom 
of the Hotel Astor, on Tuesday evening, April 28. 
The dinner committee had previously arranged 
for the dinner to be served in the Rose Room, 
but so great was the response that it was found 
necessary to transfer the function to a larger 
room. 

The members and their guests, to the num- 
ber of about two hundred, assembled in the corri- 
dor and reception room adjoining the North 
Ballroom, and an active reception committee saw 
to it that strangers were both made welcome and 
acquainted with members and other guests. 

When the assemblage had taken their places 
at the various tables in the dining room, President 
Harry Wearne called the meeting to order, and 
in a few brief remarks expressed the fact that 
the Art-in-Trades Club really owed its successful 
existence during the fifteen years to the good fel- 
lowship which is founded on respect and esteem. 
Mr. Wearne bespoke greater interest on the part 
of the organization and in the work to be under- 
taken in the future, and from the way in which 
his remarks were received, there is not the slight- 
est doubt that the association will continue suc- 
cessful along the lines to be laid down, and that it 
shall grow in popularity as it deservedly grows in 
membership. Mr. Wearne then introduced the 
toastmaster of the evening, William Sloane Cof- 
fin. Mr. Coffin, who is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the association, presided in his 
usual good form, and introduced the first speaker 
of the evening, Francis Lenygon. 
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Mr. Lenygon took the opportunity of re- 
viewing the work of the program committee, and 
stated that the committee hoped for helpful criti- 
cisms and suggestions and support in the pro- 
gram soon to be presented for the forthcoming 
season. 

Hon. Amos Parker Wilder was second on 
the list of speakers. Mr. Wilder, who was intro- 
duced as being connected with the Yale Univer- 
sity, quickly put himself en rapport with his audi- 
ence by discussing in a broad and comprehensive 
way the functions of the decorative artists. Mr. 
Wilder is a man of unusual experience, having 
traveled extensively and having resided in foreign 
countries, which gave him an opportunity to ob- 
serve the customs and characteristics of other 
people. 

From the fund of knowledge which this ex- 
perience provides, he drew many illustrations 
which gave his hearers food for reflection. 

Sherman Rogers, the third speaker on the 
program, made an impassioned appeal for fair- 
mindedness and right thinking with regard to the 
controversy between capital and labor. Mr. 
Rogers gave it as his conviction that 99 per cent. 
of labor was right at heart, but were ignorantly 
misled by vicious leaders, who had not the wel- 
fare of either the country or its industries at 
heart. 

His work at the present time consists in en- 
deavoring to bring both of these groups, capital, 
represented by employers, bankers and financiers, 
and labor, represented at large by industrial 

(Continued on page 85.) 



































DETAILS OF MODERN UPHOLSTERING 








MODERN UU? 


MOULS TERING 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON. 


Article I. 


N THE upholstering of furniture there has 
probably been a greater development in the 
purely mechanical side of the trade during the 
last fifteen years than during any similar period 
since the invention of springs, this unusual de- 
velopment being largely due to the employment 
of down as a filling material. 

Prior to the advent of down, extreme soft- 
ness in upholstering 
could not be obtained 
with plain surfaces 
because the softest 
materials known, un- 
less confined by tuft- 
ing, would separate 
and sag; soon becom- 
ing unsightly and un- 
comfortable. This ex- 
plains in a measure 
the tremendous vogue 
there was, in the lat- 
ter part of the Nine- 
teenth Century, for 
deep-tufted uphol- 
stering. 

Various plans 
have, from time to 
time, been devised for 
the use of feathers 
and down, but the ef- 
forts to use these 
materials have been 
more or less experi- 
mental until the re- 
turn to favor of the 
English and Colonial 
wing and_ cushion 
chairs about twenty 


























slightly altered, and it is even possible to adapt, 
for loose-cushioned upholstering, frames that 
have not been made for that particular style of 
treatment. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that 
the limit of any type of cushioning is governed by 
the height of the seat of chair, settee or lounge 
from the floor, this constituting one of the chief 
contributing factors toward the com- 
fort of the article when in use. To 
define the governing factors of 
height in general terms, the dis- 
tance from the top of the finished 


} upholstered seat to the floor should 
not be more than 18% inches, and 


/ this only when the form of uphol- 
stering is very soft, such as down 
/ cushioning, which in use sinks to a 
point two or three inches lower than 

its finished height. 

Even a solid 
wood seat is some- 
times made 18 inches 
from the floor, but 
greater comfort is ob- 
tained for continuous 
use in a much lower 
seat, and a chair re- 
cently designed for 
the use of industrial 
workers who are 
seated at their work, 
measured 16 inches 
from the lowest curve 
of the seat to the 
floor. 

The matter of 
the 


years ago, which gave 
an impetus to the ex- 
periments of progres- 


The chair frame shown in connection with this article 

is one of the models from the line of chair frames 

manufactured by Nic. Liesenbein’s Sons, to whose cour- 
tesy we are indebted for its use. 


calculating for 
use of down in furni- 
ture upholstering be- 
gins at the very gene- 


sive upholsterers, and 

the down cushion as an adjunct to the upholster- 
ing of chairs and settees became a definite and 
permanent development. 

The application of down upholstering natur- 
ally varies with different types of furniture, al- 
though in many instances the frame construction 
of standard shapes seems to have been only 
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sis of the treatment 
of any particular piece. Starting with the chair, 
shown in Fig. 1, the first consideration is given 
the webbing which supports the springs for the 
seat, this must be attached at a point as low as 
possible. This chair has a scalloped rail which 
precludes the possibility of employing a webbing 
stretcher. It should be made with the tacking 
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strips indicated by A-A in Fig. 1, which enable 
the workman to tack the webbing at the bottom 
in the angle of strip and frame when stretching 
the webbing by hand, as shown in Figs. 1-A and 
1-B. The webbing should be stretched as tightly 
as possible, with the chair upside down on the 
bench and securely tacked with both ends turned 
over and double tacked. 

The webbed seat of the chair will appear 
as shown in illustration Fig. 2, the crosses indi- 
cating the position of the springs. The webbing 
is shown in this figure without the interference 
of the chair frame so as to illustrate clearly the 
relation of the cross webs to the location of the 
springs. 

Fig. 3 shows the position of the springs on 
the webbing, the circles indicating the bottoms of 
the springs, the first row of springs are hidden 
by the front rail of the chair, therefore they are 
indicated by dotted lines. 

Fig. 3-A shows the position of the tops of 
the springs in their relation to the chair frame. 


Fig. 4 shows the tops of the springs in their 


position after having been tied down. The tops 
of the springs are not usually permitted to be 
more than 1% inches above the top of the rail, 
therefore, in order to give sufficient slack to the 
twines when the springs are depressed, instead of 
being attached to the top of the rail, as in ordi- 
nary upholstering, the twines are pulled down to 


the bottom of the rail and there tacked, it being 
necessary, sometimes, to pierce the webbing in 
order to carry them on a straight line. 

Fig. 5 shows a cross section, illustrating the 
method of tying the twines in relation to a single 
row of springs. The object of dropping the 
twines and catching the third coil on the front 
and back springs is to keep the spring surface of 
the seat as flat as possible. It is necessary, some- 
times, even to pull down the tops of the springs 
to the webbing by long stitches in order to main- 
tain a flat surface. 

Fig. 6 shows the seat of the chair after can- 
vassing over the springs. The edge of the can- 
vas being tacked as low as possible on the rail, 
as illustrated in cross section Fig. 7, or tacked on 
top of the rail with a gutter allowed, as indicated 
in Fig. 6-A, the gutter being sewed to the web- 
bing as indicated by the stitches a-a-a-a. 

The next step is the formation of the nosing, 
which may be made in two ways. When referred 
to as a “nosing” it means simply that a roll is 
built up on the rail itself, as in cross section Fig. 
8-A; when it extends back to a point even with 
the springs, we will refer to it as an “edge.” 

Fig. 8 shows the first step in forming the 
nosing. A strip of canton flannel is back-tacked 
to the front of the rail. This strip is filled uni- 
formly with hair so as to produce a fairly com- 
pact roll, and the back edge is tacked to the back 


(Continued on page 83.) 


The series of articles, of which this is the first, is supplementary to the book, “Furniture Upholstering,” by the 
same author, and covers developments in the practice of upholstering in the last ten years, since the book men- 
tioned above was published. The author was engaged for several years as a practical upholsterer and foreman, 
and is preparing this series of articles with the co-operation and collaboration of the foreman of one of New 


York City’s finest shops. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 





P. M. Kemp, buyer of upholstery and 
drapery goods for D. N. & E. Walter & Co., San 
Francisco, left recently for New York on a buy- 
ing trip. He will return home by way of Seattle, 
where this wholesale house maintains a branch. 

John H. Kemp, of San Francisco, who rep- 
resents the Orinoka Mills on the Pacific Coast, 
recently visited the trade in the southern part of 
the state. He will shortly visit the northwest. 

S. A. Davis, the Pacific Coast representative 
of J. H. Thorp & Co., with headquarters at San 
Francisco, is making a trip to New York and will 
visit the trade in the Pacific Northwest on his 
way home. 

Norman A. Arter, of San Francisco, who 
represents E. C. Carter & Son in this territory, 
has returned from a successful selling trip to the 
southern part of the state. 

Irving Landes, who recently engaged in busi- 
ness, with offices and display rooms in the Phelan 
Building, San Francisco, has added to his lines, 
and is now representing M. H. Rogers, Inc. His 
road trip has been belated, owing to the arrival 
of new samples. 

Joseph McConathy, formerly manager for 
E. C. Carter & Son at Chicago, but who is now 
handling a line of fine leather goods, was a recent 
visitor at San Francisco. 

R. Stein & Co. have opened offices and 
warerooms in the Phelan Building, San Fran- 
cisco, and are now offering upholstery and drap- 
ery fabrics to the trade. This location will be a 
temporary one only, it being the plan to move to 
the new wholesale district on Mission Street as 
soon as suitable quarters can be secured. Ru- 
dolph Stein, who heads this concern, is well 
known throughout the Pacific Coast territory, 
having been in business for years, more recently 
as a member of the firm of Stein Bros., which 
has been dissolved. 

Miss Johnson, for years with O’Hara & 
Livermore, San Francisco, and who did Y. W. 
C. A. work in Europe during the war period, has 
joined the decorative staff of W. & J. Sloane. 

The Persian Rug & Cleaning Co. has been 
incorporated at San Francisco with a capital 
stock of $75,000, the directors being H. S. Davis, 
Ida Davis, H. Wolff, L. Wiener and S. Simons. 

Greeninger’s Gift Shop, 1216 Polk Street, 
San Francisco, is now being conducted by Roland 
C. Greeninger and Clayton B. Miller. 

Charles Stein, formerly of Stein Bros., 239 





Geary Street, San Francisco, has taken over the 
quarters formerly occupied by this firm and has 
engaged in the wholesale upholstery and drapery 
goods business under his own name. 

Large quantities of Chinese antiques and 
curios are passing through the Custom House at 
San Francisco, imports being heavier than in 
many years. Importers say that the famine in 
China is largely responsible for this, family heir- 
looms being disposed of in great quantities. 

E. N. Tandberg, who has spent twenty years 
at Shanghai and Tien-Tsin, China, where large 
plants for the manufacture of rugs have been 
established under his direction, has come to San 
Francisco to make his home. He has opened of- 
fices in the American National Bank Buildin~. 

D. A. Donelson, for many years with the 
Hulse-Bradford Co., of San Francisco, but now 
the head of a manufacturiny company at Port- 
land, Ore., was a recent visitor in the California 
metropolis. 

The third Market Week event held at San 
Francisco, under the auspices of the Manufac- 
turers’ and Wholesalers’ Association, was held 
April 18-22, and was a marked success. A grand 
total of five hundred and seventy-eight buyers 
registered, and sales amounted to more than two 
and a quarter million dollars. Many buyers of 
upholstery and drapery goods were among the 
visitors. 

John Curtis, formerly with the John Hoey 
Co., of San Francisco, has opened an upholstery 
and bedding shop at 2700 Eleventh Avenue, Oak- 
land. 

The firm of Chamberlain & O’Neil, 1809 
American Avenue, Long Beach, Cal., has been 
dissolved. They were engaged in the furniture 
and upholstering business. 

R. F. Campbell is now the owner of the R. 
J. Hunter Antique Shoppe at 2148 Telegraph 
Avenue, Oakland.. A specialty is made of repair- 
ing and upholstering antique mahogany furniture. 

Frank J. Collins has filed a statement to indi- 
cate that he is engaged in the drapery business at 
44 N. Marengo Avenue, Pasadena, Cal., as the 
F. Collins Co. 

Barker Bros., Inc., of Los Angeles, have filed 
a statement indicating that their sales for 1920 
exceeded $11,000,000, placing the firm among the 
largest home-furnishing establishments in the 
country. 

The Hanford Furniture Co., of Hanford, 
Cal., has moved to Harris Street. 

(Continued on page 90.) 
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BEAUTIFUL CONSERVATORY WINDOW TREATMENT 











DUAL ROOM IN AN EXHIBITION HOME 


Dining-room end of a combination living-dining room in the Chicago “Own Your Own Home” Exposition. Ar- 
ranged and furnished by Marshall Field & Co. 














THE WORK OF ROBERT WINTHROP CHANLER 


N THIS and the following page we show two 

panels of a Chinese fantasy screen by Robert 
Winthrop Chanler, which, with numerous others 
of his works, were exhibited at the Albright Art 
Gallery in Buffalo. 
This exhibit, which 
lasted for several 
weeks, attracted 
thousands of visi- 
tors, and their en- 
thusiasm for Mr. 
Chanler’s work gave 
evidence to the fact 
that we have in 
America a decora- 
tive artist whose 
works stand equal 
with those of the 
best masters of 
European schools. 

Mr. Chanler’s 
work in the first 
place is decorative, 
and is based on the 
principle of ancient 
Byzantine, Italian or 
Central Asia meth- 
ods of using rich 
gold or silver back- 
grounds, flat sym- 
bolic designs, and 
rich color harmonies 
to express his 
themes. 

Like Whistler, 
Mr. Chanler is in- 
clined to think of his 
painting in musical 
terms, and we feel a 
musical force in his 
beautiful screens, on 
which he has worked 
for months or even 
a year. 

The fault with 
the usual modern 
decorative art is that 
its appeal is meant 
to be momentary, and it soon begins to bore us. 
But in all of Mr. Chanler’s work, each bird, each 
fish, and each flower has a meaning by itself as 
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a relation to the whole. He never repeats him- 
self, never employs a receipt, and in each screen 
or panel is manifested his personality, as the per- 
sonality of the modern artist is seldom mani- 
fested. Besides his 
screens and other 
paintings, Mr. Chan- 
ler decorated the 
home of Wm. R. 
Cole at Oyster Bay, 
and that of Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whit- 
ney. He also planned 
the decoration for 
the Colony Club and 
several others of the 
larger clubs in New 
York City. 

Quoting from 
Ivan Narodny’s 
coming book on 
Robert Winthrop 
Chanler: “Chanler’s 
art displays a sym- 
bolic force as yet too 
little understood in 
the West, the sensu- 
ous elements of 
which play with the 
most elemental emo- 
tions of man in a 
very peculiar way. 
Thus we can see the 
soaring and appear- 
ing of the most 
primitive life-spirit 
images in his 
‘Flames,’ which is 
the subject of Mrs. 
Whitney’s studio 
ceiling and fireplace 
decoration. His mys- 
tic symbols are 
drawn with double 
meaning in view: 
the emotion of na- 
ture itself, and the 
emotion of man, to 
correspond to it. It is not nature that Chanler’s 
art displays, but the emotional moment within 


ourselves that is disclosed to us in his art.” 








WATERMAN BUILDS NEW FACTORY. 

C. WATERMAN & CO., South Hanover, 

¢ Mass., have recently completed a fine new 
building for the manufacture of their product, 
upholstery tacks. This plant, which replaces the 
structure burned to the ground a year ago, is 
equipped with abundant water-power, from 
which they manufacture their own electricity. 
The new plant contains a most complete equip- 
ment, and is said to be one of the finest of its kind. 


A decorative panel by Robert Winthrop Chanler. 








F. SCHUMACHER & CO. REMOVE. 
SCHUMACHER & CO. will have their 
« showrooms and executive offices installed 
in their new quarters, 58-64 West Fortieth Street, 
ready for business on Monday, May 16. The 
bulk of the moving will be accomplished between 
Saturday noon and midnight. 
The ground floor will be the main showroom. 
On the mezzanine floor will be the working de- 
partments, including Mr. Gaddebusch’s private 
office, financial offices, private offices, bookkeep- 
ing department, etc. The second floor will con- 


. tain the special mill department, Mr. Posier’s pri- 
| vate office, the cutting department, and private 


showrooms for the benefit of the out-of-town 
trade. 
The basement will be devoted to the housing 
of the reserve stock, and the shipping department. 
The new quarters will provide a very consider- 
able increase of space, amply lighted at both front 
and rear, and equipped in every way by thor- 
oughly modern fixtures and other sales conven- 
iences. A more detailed description will be pub- 
lished at a later date. 





NEW LINE FOR RAMSAY, LYON & 
HUMPHREYS. 
AMSAY, LYON & HUMPHREYS, INC., 
are showing an extensive line of crystal and 
iron fixtures and lamps which they have just 
taken over. The same concern has also been 
appointed representatives of the N. O. Cederburg 
Co., Glenellyn, Ill, to handle the Hispano- 
Moresque pottery made by the latter. This pot- 
tery is made up in vases, bowls, table and boudoir 
lamps in beautiful colors, of which the predomi- 
nant ones are olive green, Persian, orange, Alex- 
andrite and azure. 





ENTERPRISE CO. TAKE OVER 
LANGHORNE CO. 

HE Enterprise Wall Paper Co., of Philadel- 

phia, has taken over the four-machine plant 
of the Langhorne Wall-Paper Co., located at 
South Langhorne, Pa. Sampling of the new 
line is about completed, and will consist of the 
same ciass of papers as made there during the 
past two years, and will be exhibited at the open- 
ing of the Wall-Paper Convention, starting June 
7, at the Hotel Commodore, separate and distinct 
from the line of the Enterprise Wall-Paper Co. 

Both factories will be under the personal 
supervision of Philip Isaacs, who is dividing his 
time between the two plants. 
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A SALE OF UNUSUAL INTEREST. 
T IS very surprising that anyone should have 
collected so many “Hook Rugs” that the sale 
of them would constitute an event covering two 
days at the American Art Galleries. And yet 
C. E. Lawrence, of Belmont, Mass., has been for 
many years collecting these rugs, and the sale, to 
be held on May 19 and 20, will include 360 rugs 
of this strictly American Colonial character. 

The “Hook Rug” originated in America dur- 
ing the Colonial days of the early Eighteenth 
Century, and the rugs continued to be made in 
moderate quantities until the time of our grand- 
mothers, well beyond the mid-Victorian era. It 
is generally considered the most important type 
of hand-made American rug, and examples are to 
be found in almost every important museum 
throughout the country. The execution is not 
intricate, but the result is a very substantial and 
frequently most artistic tribute to its amateur 
maker. The best foundation is old-fashioned 
hemp-bagging ; any cotton or worsted of the color 
necessary to the pattern selected is cut in strips, 
tightly folded or rolled, and after the pattern is 
outlined in black on the burlap foundation, it is 
hooked or pulled through, leaving a length of 
hook, making it either heavy or light as desired. 
The variations of breadth, length and regularity 
of the hooking give unlimited varieties of inter- 
esting textures and often splendid personality to 
the finished rug. 

These New England rugs were often the 
Winter evening’s work in the farmhouse. Many 
of them are of Eighteenth Century origin, and 
display excellently well drawn motives, compris- 
ing, as they do, the early tile, mosaic and Scutari 
velvet rug patterns; others, with floral medal- 
lions, are reminiscent of Louis XVI’s reign in 
France. The animal rugs, bearing amusing por- 
trayals of favorite horses, dogs, birds, swans, be- 
came popular early in the Nineteenth Century; 
the previous patterns were gradually forgotten 
towards the early Victorian days, which de- 
veloped motives and themes of a more sentimen- 
tal nature, bearing “mottoes” such as that on a 
“bridal” rug, “Good Luck”; others with “Call 
Again,” “Welcome,” and further themes appro- 
priate to the occasion. Among the collection is 
a very rare “Marine Rug,” showing a full-rigged 
“Sailing Ship”; several rare cottage, landscape, 
patriotic and symbolic specimens that are proba- 
bly unique; also numerous rugs illustrating the 
varied patterns that have been spoken of in their 
different periods. Occasionally the important de- 
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tails are raised and veritably modeled in low re- 
lief. This type, and also those enhanced with 
long and short stitch embroidery, are not often 
to be found, but these phases of enriched hooking 
are well exemplified in the collection. 

Much individuality has been developed in 
the coloring of the rugs exhibited, especially in 
the earlier specimens. These are, as a rule, 
simpler in design, following the more refined mo- 


tives of the Eighteenth Century, and time has 


toned them to exceptionally beautiful colorings. 
One feature of great interest must not be for- 
gotten, namely, the conventional oblong is often 
discarded for circular and semi-circular shapes, 
which lend great quaintness and added charm to 
these old-time American hand-made rugs so emi- 
nently suited to the Colonial country houses. 





LeFORT REPRESENTING JOS. DERK & 
CO. IN WEST. 

HE line of sunfast drapery fabrics made by 

Joseph Derk & Co., the Philadelphia manu- 
facturers, is now represented in the Western 
territory by Robert LeFort & Co., with sales- 
rooms at 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. The 
Eastern territory is being covered by J. K. Tay- 
lor, 12 West Street, Boston. 





OLDEST DRY-GOODS STORE RE- 
MODELED. 


W beg Gladding Dry Goods Co., Providence, 
R. I., is said to be the oldest dry-goods store 
in America. It has been recently remodeled, and 
we show herewith an illustration of its new up- 
holstery department. 

Gladding’s was founded in 1766, a year be- 
fore the signing of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and since that time has been in business 
continuously at the same address. 

Roy T. Pond is buyer for the drapery de- 
partment, and F. Michaels, rug buyer. 











The main foyer. 





A typical sitting-room in an Ambassador suite. 


TWO INTERIORS IN THE NEW HOTEL AMBASSADOR 
Photos by Albert R. Dupont Atelier. 
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ITH the opening of the doors of the new 

Ambassador Hotel, at Park Avenue and 
Fifty-second Street, New York was introduced 
to its latest and most completely appointed hos- 
telry. 

The Ambassador is one of a chain of four 
hotels known as the Ambassador Hotel System, 
situated in New York, Atlantic City, two in Los 
Angeles (one bearing the name of the Alex- 
andria). They are all owned and controlled by 
S. N. Straus, a Chicago banker, who entered the 
hotel business about two years ago throuzhassoci- 
ation with D. M. Linnard, a well-known hotel 
man. 

All of the hotels of the Ambassador system 
are beautifully decorated, as they are all first- 
class hotels, but the Ambassador in New York is 
probably the most beautiful of them all. In its 
decoration has been followed out a scheme which 
makes it unique among hotels. This scheme has 
been to get away as far as possible from the usual 
hotel arrangement, which almost invariably re- 
sults in rooms all furnished and arranged more 
or less alike and containing a temporary and un- 
homelike atmosphere. 

Joseph L. Emanuel, of the firm of L. & E. 
Emanuel, decorators, in San Francisco, came 
here to New York in an advisory capacity, but 
after he arrived here he was given entire charge 
of the decoration of the Ambassador. ard per- 
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Music room of the Hotel Ambassador. 


HOTEL AMBASSADOR 


mitted to follow out his idea, which was to make 
the rooms in the hotel.as homelike as possible. 

None of the furnishings are the usual hotel 
furnishings. Every room contains comfortable 
overstuffed furniture, handsomely upholstered ; 
iabies and chairs in period styles, and floor cov- 
erings and wall-hangings that would be suitable 
in any home. 

The physical arrangement of each room is 
repeated sixteen times in the hotel, but the ap- 
pointments are repeated only twice, and there are 
no two rooms on one floor alike, and throughout 
the hotel no two complete apartments are re- 
peated. Therefore, it is possible for a guest to 
make a choice of the style and arrangement in 
which his or her room is to be decorated from a 
large number of examples. 

The hallways leading to the elevators are in 
seven different styles of decoration, and as the 
building is fourteen stories, only two halls are 
alike, and these are, of course, not on adjoining 
floors. 

The main hallway is different from most 
hotel hallways inasmuch as it is not overcrowded 
with chairs, telephone booths, cigar stands, etc. 
It very closely resembles the hallway of a quiet 
and exclusive apartment house. 

All of the appointments for the Ambassador 
Hotel were purchased throuch the contract de- 
partment of John Wanamaker’s New York store. 








CONFERENCE BOARD OF THE DECORA- 
TIVE TRADES. 

A*® IMPORTANT organization has been 
established in New York, the Conference 

Board of the Decorative Trades, and its organ- 

ization was stimulated by motives which should 

be well considered by the men of similar trades 

in every city of the United States. 

When the salesmen of the wholesale uphol- 
stery trade got together in 1915 they introduced 
into their constitution and by-laws a clause which 
pledged their support to a federation of similar 
associations. 

They realized that the vocational association 
would have its limitations and that broad influ- 
ence could be reached only by co-operation with 
other associations. 

As a result of this thought, the National 
Council of Commercial Travelers’ Associations 
was organized, and already nineteen travelers’ as- 
sociations are affiliated with this body. 

This same policy, which recognizes the in- 
creased influence of affiliating conferences, rami- 
fies the organization recently established under 
the name of the Conference Board of the Deco- 
cative Trades, which is practically a federation 
of trade organizations, acting as a delegate body 
representing the Society of Interior Decorators, 
the Association of Master Painters and Deco- 
rators, the Cabinet-Makers’ Employers’ Associa- 
tion, the Association of Manufacturers of Deco- 
rative Furniture, the Association of Trade Up- 
holsterers, and the Woodcarvers’ Employers’ As- 
sociation. 

These associations, realizing that their prob- 
lems are frequently identical and reactive, have 
united so that the problems of one group might 
be considered with proper regard for the allied 
groups. 

It is not the purpose of the board, however, 
to take up trade agreements or to consider prices 
or preferences which would prevent absolute 
freedom of trade and open competition. The 
board undertakes to arrive at an analysis of trade 
problems which overlap the allied fields. 

The officers of the association are: Presi- 
dent, Embury Palmer; vice-president, Charles G. 
Duffy; treasurer, William J. Grady; secretary, 
T. Atkins Tout. 

The personnel of the conference board repre- 
senting the Society of Interior Decorators is com- 
posed of Frank W. Richardson, Louis Schmitt, 
Francis Lenygon, Theodore Schumacher, Horace 
Moran, Edouard Fermon, T. Atkins Tout, 





George H. Stevenson, Louis Kilmarx, Frank B. 
Conover, Paul J. Baumgarten; representing the 
Association of Master Painters and Decorators, 
Robert E. Mackay, A. J. Rosenthal, Alfred E. 
Joy, Charles E. Mack, Emil Angelon, A. L. 
Kearns, William S. Hull, George Little, Henry 
D. Moeller, John W. Grimmer, Otto Grimmer, 
William Indermaur, Charles H. Douglas, Edward 
G. Unitt; representing the Cabinet-Makers’ Em- 
ployers’ Association, Henry Goertz, Charles G. 
Duffy, Charles M. Miller, Philip A. Feigin, 
Adolph W. Groh, Henry Hamburger, James 
Turner, S. S. Silver, Eli Berman; representing 
the Association of Manufacturers of Decorative 
Furniture, Embury Palmer, Edward Nahon, 
Karl Schmieg, John P. Adams, William Leisen- 
bein; representing the Association of Trade Up- 
holsterers, Harry Meyers, Louis Plate, William 
J. Grady, Charles Ammann, George Bailey, C. A. 
Grandjean; representing the Woodcarvers’ Em- 
ployers’ Association, Arthur Rebholz, Louis 
Braunstein, Philip Liesenbein Jr., Frederic Hel- 
ler and Frank Rappaport. 





COURTAULD’S LINE IN AMERICA. 

HE opening of Courtauld’s line of upholstery 

and drapery goods in New York is a matter 
of much interest to the trade, because Courtauld’s 
are, perhaps, the largest manufacturers of tex- 
tiles in England, and their entrance into the up- 
holstery field promises interesting developments. 

The samples that are already shown in this 
city are of a high type, including plain taffetas, 
iridescent taffetas, fancy casements, and damasks 
of the Renaissance and Sixteenth Century 
periods. 

Whatever is shown is shown in silk and arti- 
ficial silk, and as the firm are big manufacturers 
of the artificial silk yarns, they have utilized in 
the weaving of the goods every technical advan- 
tage they possess. 





THE KENSINGTON CO.’S EXHIBITION. 
HE exhibition of the Kensington Mfg. Co. 
at the Architectural League last month em- 


phasized the charm of the old furniture repro- 


ductions of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth cen- 
turies, which this firm has made, in many cases, 
from the English models. The company showed 
a room completely paneled in the late Elizabethan 
period, the paneling being made by the Eli Ber- 
man Co., and the plaster work by Jacobson & Co. 
It was a very complete exhibition and attracted 
much attention. 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


De BaucH—H. A. De Baugh has severed his 
connection as directing manager of the drapery 
and decorating departments of the J. G. & A. 
Howald Co., Columbus, Ohio, and for the next 
three months will supervise the decorative work 
in the new home of H. L. Johnston, Troy, Ohio. 
For the present his address is Dayton Hotel, Mi- 
ami, Fla. 

PFEIFFER—Pfeiffer Bros., Little Rock, Ark., 
have just opened a drapery and rug department 
in their department store. H. Oury is the buyer. 

FauLt—A. H. Faul, who has been for the past 
fifteen years with F. A. Foster & Co., Inc., cover- 
ing two years on the road and thirteen years in 
charge of their Chicago office, has engaged with 
A. Theo. Abbott & Co., and will cover the terri- 
tory from Denver west to the Coast with the Ab- 
bott lines. Mr. Fall will continue to maintain his 
residence in Chicago, which will be his headquar- 
ters. 

Hitts—W. W. Hills, well known Western 
upholstery buyer, has gone into the wholesale 
business, having with Joseph Hilgers established 
the firm of Hilgers & Hills. They are located in 
the Pacific Building, San Francisco, where they 
will represent Thos. Develon & Sons, carpets and 
rugs; Collins & Aikman, velours, and the Robert 
Lewis Co., tapestries. 

CarBoNnE—P. L. Carbone, of Boylston 
Street, Boston, dealer in Italian antiques, has 
sailed for Europe, accompanied by his manager, 
G. S. Smith, in search of new treasures. He will 
return about June 1. 

Kay—wWilfred Kay, of Boston, has opened 
an upholstery department in the I. H. Morse 
store, on 480 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. The 
new department is tastefully decorated in grey 
and white. It will be in charge of Joseph Gra- 
ham, formerly of the Butler Co., Boston. 

Lay—F. C. Lay, who has heretofore man- 
aged the Colonial drapery line for Marshall Field 
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& Co.’s New York branch, now includes in his 
jurisdiction the Mount Vernon line of scrims and 
marquisettes and the Zion Co.’s nets and curtains. 

McKenzir—H. R. McKenzie, accompanied 
by John Elliott, of the Barbe-McKenzie Corp., 
sailed on the SS. Carmania, April 16, for a trip 
of several weeks, covering the European markets 
and in particular their French and British manu- 
facturing connections. 

MERRIAM—Edmund A. Merriam, for the 
last six years with the Gould-Mersereau Co., has 
resigned his position as secretary of that firm to 
associate himself with the H. L. Judd Co. Prior 
to his connection with the Gould-Mersereau Co., 
he was for a considerably longer period secre- 
tary of Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co., Torring- 
ton, Conn., where he occupied an executive posi- 
tion in charge of manufacturing. This experi- 
ence will be of great value to the H. L. Judd Co. 
at their plant in Wallingford, Conn., where Mr. 
Merriam is located as a member of the factory 
executive force. He entered upon his new duties 
about May 1. 

Barnes—W. A. Barnes, president of the 
Barnes Wall-Paper Co., completed fifty-one 
years of active service in the wall-paper industry 
on May 10. 

THorrp—Frank Thorp, senior member of J. 
H. Thorp & Co., is fishing at his club in Canada. 
This is Mr. Thorp’s twenty-ninth annual visit to 
the club. 

HarRINGTON—M. A. Harrington, for three 
years manager of the decorating department for 
M. Rich & Bros. Co., Atlanta, Ga., will go with 
the W. E. Brown Decorating Co., of the same 
city, on May 16. Mr. Harrington was at one 
time associated with Arnold Constable & Co. 

Bripett—Charles Bridell, formerly buyer 
for John Duerr’s Sons, Baltimore, has gone with 
the Textile Mills Products Co., of the same city. 

(Continued on page 90.) 








PRIZES AWARDED IN DRAPERY 
CONTEST. 

HE Drapery Sketch Contest, which was an- 

nounced in the February number of this 
magazine, closed on April 15, with eighty-three 
sketches having been submitted. The jury of 
awards, consisting of James Munro, upholstery 
buyer, Jas. McCreery & Co., New York; Harvey 
J. Lerch, upholstery buyer, John Wanamaker, 
New York, and S. S. Anhalt, upholstery buyer, 
Gimbel Bros., New York, convened on April 19, 
and awarded the prizes as follows: 

First, Frank Campbell; second, W. L. Zie- 
ger, third, Emile O. Krane; fourth, Stephen 
Adam. 

Honorable mention was accorded other 
sketches by Frank Campbell, A. James, Wilfred 
Crowther and Stephen Adam. 

It was the aim of the judges to award the 
prizes on the merit of the ideas expressed cover- 
ing the following features: Practicability, origi- 
nality, utility, and beauty. 

These sketches have been on view in the of- 
fice of THE UPHOLSTERER for a period of two 
weeks, and have received much favorable com- 
ment. In addition to the prize winners, which 
are published herewith, it is the purpose of the 
publishers of this magazine to offer in subse- 
quent months those accorded honorable mention 
and reproductions of several others of the com- 
petitive sketches, together with the names of the 
artists whose work they represent. 





A NEW FLAT GOOSE-NECK ROD. 

HE Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co. have just 

placed on the market their new “Acme,” a 
flat, goose-neck extension rod with interchange- 
able brackets on which the rod is snapped into 
place. 

The principle of the snap-on feature is in- 
corporated in the springy character of the open- 
backed rod. A hole on the face of the rod cor- 
responds to a ball-like projection on the face of 
the bracket shank, which seats in the hole in the 
rod when the latter is pushed into place. The 
rod is held securely by this feature, yet it is easi'v 
removed or replaced, and there is no possibility 
of its becoming accidentally detached. 

The entire fixture is finished in satin brass, 
non-tarnishing, and is made in 2-inch and 23%4- 
inch projection, both single and double, extend- 
ing from 28 to 54 inches and from 38 to 72 
inches. 





THE HOME ELECTRICAL. 
N THE Chicago “Own-Your-Own Home Ex- 
position,” held recently, electrical contractors © 
built inside of the Chicago Coliseum a small 
stucco house to illustrate the use of electrical 
home appliances. The house was named the 
“Home Electrical.” 

Marshall Field & Co. were invited to supply 
furnishings for the combination living and dining 
room, two bedrooms, and bath. The invitation 
was accepted by the manufacturing and wholesale 
organizations of Marshall Field & Co., and in the 
furnishings there was shown to advantage the mer- 
chandise produced by this organization, including 
Homecrest floor coverings, Colonial drapery fab- 
rics, Canterbury decorative fabrics, Zion lace 
curtains and curtain nets, Mt. Vernon curtain 
materials, Cheney talking machine, Kenilworth 
Studio productions, Wearwell blankets, bed- 
spreads and pillowcases. 

On page 68 we show an illustration of the 
dining-room section of the combination living 
and dining-room, which gives an idea of the in- 
teresting character of the furnishings installed 
for this exhibition. 





CHANGES IN ROBT. LEWIS CO.’S SELL- 
ING FORCE. 
NUMBER of changes have been made in the 
Robert Lewis Co.’s traveling force. They 
will be represented on the Pacific Coast by Hil- 
gers & Hills, Room 548, Pacific Building, San 
Francisco, covering Denver and the Far West 
territory ; in the South by Harry D. Dyott, mak- 
ing his headquarters in Baltimore. The territory 
compris*ng St. Louis, Kansas City and Northwest 
will be covered by Wm. H. Compton. Harold S. 
Johnson will continue to cover the Middle West 
cities, and F. E. Johnson, New York and Bos- 
ton. Paul C. Seeback will cover the New Eng- 
land territory, exclusive of Boston and the Met- 
ropolitan district. Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington will be covered from the Philadel- 
phia headquarters as formerly. 





NEW RETAIL STORE IN ST. PAUL. 

ONTGOMERY, WARD & CO. has opened 

a retail store in their new mail-order branch 
house in St. Paul. Merchandise will be sold over 
the counter at catalogue price. The department, 
which will be developed as necessity requires, will 
occupy half of the first floor of the building and 
have extra space assigned to it as it grows. 
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DRAPERY CONTEST PRIZE WINNERS 


From left to right, above: First prize, Frank Campbell; second, W. L. Zieger. Below: Third prize, Emil O. 
Kraus; fourth, Stephen Adam. 




















A GRACEFULLY APPOINTED BEDROOM 





AN ADDRESS TO WOMEN DECORATORS 


At a Recent Meeting of the Women Decorators’ Society, John P. Adams, President of the 


Kensington Mfg. Co., Addressed the Members Informally. 


The Following Is a Brief Sum- 


mary of His Remarks, and Much of What He Said Will Be Found of Great Value to 
Decorators Everywhere. 


REDIT has its foundation first in the char- 
acter of the debtor and second in the debtor’s 
ability to pay. A creditor is entitled and should 
be supplied with any information he may desire 
as to the financial ability and resources of the 
debtor. The business of decoration is peculiar in 
the fact that the volume of business done and the 
size of the obligations assumed are altogether out 
of proportion to the invested capital. The bulk 
of the decorator’s work is done on the job, so 
that no proportionate plant investment is re- 
quired. It is very often the case, therefore, that 
the credit required by the decorator would not be 
justified if judged solely by the financial re- 
sources of the business. Accordingly, a statement 
of financial condition is of 
little importance or value 


decorating as at present conducted a system of 
trade discounts. On the maintenance of this sys- 
tem depends the stability of decorating as a busi- 
ness. There is, consequently, no question more 
important to the decorator and to the manufac- 
turer and dealer who supply the decorator. The 
present trade discount is approximately the cost 
of marketing. The manufacturer’s list price, in- 
cluding this discount, is never more, and usually 
somewhat less than the price the retail stock es- 
tablishment marks the same or equivalent goods. 
It represents at least the fair value of the goods 
to the consumer and in fact puts the goods in the 
hands of the consumer on the most reasonable 
basis. To rebate any part of this discount is to dis- 
credit the value asked, if 
not to reflect on the hon- 





to the creditor. In prac- 
tice the credit of the deco- 
rator is determined almost 
wholly by the character 
that the decorator has 
established. The deco- 
rator who arranges to dis- 
count her bills or pay 
them in accordance with 
the terms, who does not 
ask for unreasonable al- 
lowances, and who con- 
ducts her business affairs 


establishment. 





dyes backbone of the deco- 
rating business is the confi- 
dence of the client. Fair dealing 
means an honest price and the 
maintenance of that price. A 
sliding scale of prices will effec- 
tively discredit any merchant's 


—Joun P. Apams. 


esty of all engaged in the 
transaction. The backbone 
of the decorating business 
and of all the trades col- 
lateral to it is the confi- 
dence of the consumer. 
Fair dealing means an 
honest price in the first 
place, and second, the 
maintenance of that price. 
Nothing will discredit a 
merchant’s_ establishment 








in a businesslike way, has 

no embarrassment in securing credit sufficiently 
great to handle any contract she may have, no 
matter if her financial resources are comparative- 
ly limited. It is of the utmost importance, there- 
fore, that a decorator should have in mind that 
as she handles her business obligations from day 
to day she is writing for herself those chapters 
of “experience” which are the equivalent of capi- 
tal investment so far as the determination of her 
credit is concerned, that her reputation with her 
creditors is the most valuable capital asset she 
has as a basis for credit. Since reputation has so 
large a part in establishing credit, a decorator 
should be cautious in standing sponsor for an- 
other. There has developed with the business of 
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more effectively than a 
reputation for a sliding 
The relations of the decorator 
with the client are so intimate, more so, perhaps, 
from the nature of the work, than in any other 
business, that the perfect confidence of the client 
in all respects is absolutely essential to success. 
Rebating in the purchase of some of the goods 
may clinch a job, but it may also raise doubts to 
the jeopardy of that confidence. The present 
basis of discount is the result of experience, and 
in practice has proved fair to all the interests in- 
volved. It rests with the decorator, and the deco- 
rator alone, to maintain it, since it. is impossible 
for the manufacturer to control rebating. 

The decorator and the manufacturer and 
dealer supplying the decorator have obligations 


scale of prices. 








toward each other which they should recognize 
and respect. To warrant the support of the deco- 
rator the manufacturer should do no retail busi- 
ness. He should not expect the decorator to 
establish business connections for him with a 
client with the prospect that thereafter those re- 
lations may be continued with the client direct. 
Distribution on a retail and wholesale basis to- 
gether cannot be conducted in this field advan- 
tageously to both. To handle a retail business 
satisfactorily requires a selling organization and 
equipment whose maintenance requires that the 
bulk of the business must be done at prices 
equivalent to the manufacturer’s list. To do any 
considerable part of the business at a discount 
from the list means that the list must be raised 
to an artificial value to permit of it. Whole- 
hearted service to the interests of the decorator 
should be given by the manufacturer and be de- 
manded by the decorator. 

The manufacturer should also protect the 
decorator who introduces a client by declining to 
recognize any other purchasing medium in con- 
nection with the transaction, since it is only rea- 
sonable to assume that a client, having permitted 
a decorator to introduce him to the salesroom, is 
influenced by-the prospect of a rebate if he seeks 
to have the transaction closed through another. 

A corollary to the above is the obligation of 
the decorator to support such establishments as 
recognize their interests wholeheartedly. If the 
decorator does not discriminate between the 
wholesale and retail establishment there is no mo- 
tive for the manufacturer to discriminate be- 
tween the decorator and the retail buyer. If a 
certain character of goods is essential to the suc- 
cess of the decorator’s work, then the decorator 
should see that the production of goods of that 
character is encouraged by patronizing the pro- 
ducers exclusively. The personal taste of the 
client must be regarded, to be sure, but it is the 
function of the decorator to guide that taste. 
Even the loss of an order now and then may well 
be compensated by the reputation for maintaining 
an uncompromisingly high level of work. To the 
influence of the decorator can be attributed very 
much of the tremendous advance of our indus- 
trial art in recent years. Only the increasing 
support of the decorator to what is worthy is re- 
quired to lift it to higher levels still. 

Manufacturers of the highest class never 
copy the designs of another. Aside from the 
ethics, they could not afford to so publicly admit 
their lack of ability, initiative, and efficiency. The 





fact that there are many “taggers-on” whose de- 
signs are largely those appropriated from their 
betters seems to prove that some decorators, 
through carelessness or indifference, have failed 
to deal with this matter as they should. 

The business of decorating, as we know it 
to-day, has grown so rapidly that it is not sur- 
prising there have grown up in it many contro- 
versial matters requiring settlement. The most 
hopeful indication that these matters will be dealt 
with in a definite and conclusive way is in the 
fact that decorators are organizing. Individual 
expressions of view can accomplish little. Deco- 
rators must work out the solutions together and 
take a collective stand upon them. Only so can 
they give them the weight of authority. The wel- 
fare of the decorators and that of all the deco- 
rative trades are bound up together. Their in- 
terests are mutual. It is not a matter of the deco- 
rators forcing any particular reforms in the con- 
duct of business in the decorative trades, but 
rather a matter of clear and authoritative state- 
ment from the decorators as an organized body 
as to what reforms are desirable for the good of 
the whole trade and how they are to be accom- 
plished. And here I should like to express the 
view that what is required is not a negative posi- 
tion, the statement of things which should not be, 
but rather a broad, positive statement of things 
which should be to raise our-work, the work of 
the decorative trades as a whole, higher in the 
public esteem. 

The difficulties of many kinds which all 
businesses have experienced in greater or lesser 
degree the last few years have made very clear 
the importance of organization in all trades and 
of co-operation among organizations with common 
interests. A trouble which cripples any one of 
the decorating trades reacts on all the rest, 
whether at first we realize it or not. Such a mat- 
ter is a common problem and should be so treated. 

In conclusion, I would emphasize these two 
cardinal things: First, the mutuality of interest 
of all those engaged in the decorating trade, deco- 
rator, manufacturer and dealer alike. The wel- 
fare of the one is the welfare of the other. Sec- 
ond: We should work out our problems collec- 
tively through our organizations. If we build 
up our trade organizations and conduct them as 
we should, we have the means and the power to 
meet and solve in a definite and satisfactory way 
the problems that disturb us to-day and those the 
future has for us to face. 
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A WAY TO STIMULATE THE SALE OF WALL-PAPER 


HE chief handicap in the wall-paper trade 

has been, and always will be, that the aver- 
age middleman between the manufacturer or job- 
ber and the consumer is a paperhanger, and not 
a decorator. The average wall-paper dealer is 
a good mechanic who is capable of putting wall- 
paper on the wall in neat and orderly fashion, 
but he is not equipped 
to be responsible in the 
choice of styles, color- 
ing or combinations. 

If it could be ar- 
ranged so that this type 
of man’s activities are 
confined solely to the 
employment of his 






THE ORIENTAL 


a great demand for paper. When it is used im- 
properly it discourages demand. There are thou- 
sands of decorators in upholstery departments 
throughout the country that sell upholstery goods 
but do not make them up. They sell the uphol- 
stery goods by the yard, and the customer em- 
ploys the neighborhood upholsterer to make 
draperies or upholster- 
ed furniture. There 
is no reason why 
wall-paper should not 
be sold in the same 
way. When it is shown 
in juxtaposition with 
furniture and uwuphol- 
stery stock and other 


SLANT ; ated 
trade rather than to ithaca ies things of a furnishing 
the calling of a deco- needle patterned character, its decora- 


rator, of which he 
knows little or nothing, 
the popularity of wall- 
paper would increase 
tremendously, and 
there would be fewer 
horrible examples 
throughout the country 





beauty if they 
right kind of 
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tive value is evident. 
This idea might be 
regarded by the paper- 
hanger as an_ inter- 
ference of what he has 
come to believe to be 
a part of his legitimate 
business. The neigh- 
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mere cabinet maker, now given more work 
but the stimulation of (Your Name Here) and in consequence is 
sales of materials they more prosperous. 
handle in a_ purely Pasestancaeninenneadl 
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mechanical way, comes 
not from them, but 
through the decorator 
or through the sales department in a dry- 
goods store, where there is a knowledge of deco- 
ration. To bring about this state of affairs in 
the wall-paper trade, is what is needed to prop- 
erly stimulate better conditions. 

The decorator knows how to use wall-paper, 
and wherever it is used properly, it brings about 
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Types of advertising cuts furnished dealers by the 
Allied Wall-Paper Industry. 


of competition which 
enters into the applica- 
tion of this idea stimu- 
lates the little man to increase his efficiency and 
his appreciation of the artistic. 

To-day there are thousands of little uphol- 
stery shops that have developed to a great degree 
through the competition of the department store. 
They have been compelled to be something more 
than mechanics. In small towns, where the deco- 








rator handles wall-paper in conjunction with up- 
holstery goods, the situation is right. Where a 
decorator has switched his allegiance from wall- 
paper to paint, he can be brought back into the 
fold through the influence of the merchandise 
stores. 

Little by little the specialty stocks are 
merged. The strictly drapery stock or the strictly 
furniture stock is in most cases confined to the 
lower grade lines. Where firms are reaching out 
for the better class trade, they will be interested 
in wall-paper just as much as fabrics. They may 
not carry the goods in stock; they may depend 
upon sample books. They may not hang paper, 
but so long as they talk and recognize it as an 
integral factor in the subject of interior decora- 
tion, they are building the trade and they are 
building it from an educational point of view 
rather than from the mechanical. 

If the paperhanger is merely a paperhanger, 
it is best that he should stick to that subject. If 
he has the artistic qualifications to select and ap- 
ply his papers with a proper appreciation of their 


relationship to art in the home, he will acknowl-_ 


edge the soundness of our conclusions because he 
too suffers from the destructive influence of the 
mere mechanic on the job. 

The book trade in wall-paper has done a very 
great deal of harm in encouraging the sale of 
papers in drug stores and carpenter shops; but 
the book trade can do an enormous amount of 
good if these books were placed in the better class 
department stores, furniture stores, carpet stores, 
or wherever there is an educational influence. 





A TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 


HE Broadway Department Store, Los Ange- 

les, recently celebrated its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. The celebration took the form of a 
gathering of all the employees after working 
hours, when they were addressed by several of 
the executives, and later indulged in amateur 
theatricals, dancing, etc. 

The feature of the evening was the presenta- 
tion to Mr. Letts, founder of the store, of a model 
of the Broadway Department Store, an exact rep- 
lica, done in silver. 


HE Western Reed Co. is the name of a new 

furniture store at 177 Portland Street, Bos- 
ton, devoted entirely to reed and willow furni- 
ture, and is under the management of A. V. Wil- 
son. 





STRATFORD & SONS MOVE. 
ENRY S. STRATFORD & SONS, Chicago, 
decorators, announced their removal from 

28 W. Lake Street to Steinway Hall, 64 East 
Van Buren Street. 

Henry S. Stratford has been known in the 
trade for many years. At one time he was asso- 
ciated with Marshall Field & Co., Rothschild & 
Co., and later with G. A. Brand & Co., Chicago. 
A striking example of his work is to be seen in 
the new Fort Armstrong theater in Rock Island. 


HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE 





Cuicaco, Itt.—Charles A. Gneiss Co., carpets. In- 
corporated, capital $25,000. Incorporators: Charles A. 
Gneiss and others. Seeley Avenue. Old concern. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—Martin Rosenberg, 210 North 
Alabama Street, wall-paper. Will open store. 

LoutsvitLE, Ky.—Hubbuch Bros. & Wellendorff, 
619 South Fourth Street, wall-paper and carpets. In 
business on Market Street; have opened a branch store 
at above location. 

Des Moines, lowa.—International Wall-Paper Co., 
409 West Ninth Street, wall-paper. Will open store. 

Duncan, Oxia.—Duncan Paint & Paper Co., will 
open paint and wall-paper store. 

AMARILLO, TEX.—“Home Beautiful,” S. R. Isaac- 
son, prop., 705 Polk Street, rugs, draperies and house 
furnishings. Will open store at above location. 

OweEnssoro, Ky.—Westerfield Furniture Co. 
erect $100,000 building at Main and Allen streets. 

CINCINNATI, On10.—George F. Otto Co., Fourth 
and Race Streets, carpets. Increased capital from $100,- 
000 to $150,000. 

Perry, Iowa.—M. E. Anderson will opcn wall- 
paper store. 

Datias, TEx.—Apex Co., 421 N. Harwood Street, 
will open wall-paper and paint store. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—American Household Furni- 
ture Co., 1838 Fond du Lac Avenue. Have increased 
stock from $40,000 common and $35,000 preferred, to 
$250,000 common. 

OwINGSVILLE, 
wall-paper store. 

Landes Furniture Co., 522 East Third Street, 
Bethlehem, Pa., has incorporated to handle furniture 
and wall-paper. 

Okins & Siegel, 718 Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., will open shortly with a complete line of furni- 
ture and upholstery. 

J. A. Gagnon has opened a department store at 
Verdun, Queebc. 

Spohr’s, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., department store, has 
incorporated for $50,000. 

Babcock-Bath, Inc., Hornell, N. Y., department 
store, has been incorporated for $75,000. 

The Eastern Furniture Sales Co., Inc., Watertown, 
N. Y., has been incorporated for $25,000. 

The Conrad Furniture Co., Inc., North Pelham, 
N. Y., has been incorporated for $150,000. 

Lovett Furniture & Carpet Co., New York City, 
has been incorporated for $25,000. 

The Better Store Co., 427 Market Avenue, Canton, 
Ohio, has been incorporated for $150,000. 

Clark & Collins, Inc., Oneida, N. Y., department 
store, has been incorporated for $100,000. 

Davis-Dorrance Co., Inc., Munnsville, N. Y., de- 
partment store, has incorporated for $50,000. 


Will 


Ky.—Charles Trumbo will open 
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EXHIBITORS AT THE WALL-PAPER CONVENTION 


HE following are the companies exhibiting 

at the annual Wall-Paper Convention, to be 
held at the Hotel Commodore during the week 
of June 7: 


Companies Room Numbers 
Barnes Wall Paper Coin nccccccccnneu 372, 374 
The Robert Graves Correcccoccmscsucneeuenes 570, 572, 574 


Beaudry Wall Paper Coren ncccccccoo 848, 850, 852, 854 
W. H. S. Lloyd Co 840 

Vornhold Wall Paper Co. cccccncnen 952, 954 
Furlong Wall Paper Mfg. Co........... 944, 946 
Enterprise & Langhorn W. P. Co......1040, 1042, 1044 
Gilbert Wall Paper Cov.nccccccsccccuesuee 1048 

Ten wee Poser Co... 1050, 1052, 1054 
Hitchin Wall Paper Co............. 
Standard Wall Paper Co 








1232, 1234, 1236, 1240 
1244, 1246, 1248, 1250 
1252, 1254 


Companies Room Numbers 
York Card & Paper Co. ccccccnn 1438, 1440, 1442, 1444 
1446, 1448, 1452, 1454 
Imperial Wall-Paper Co smn 522, 1524, 1526, 1528 
Hobbs Wall Paper Co 1530, 1532, 1540, 1544 
Wm. Campbell Wall Paper CO nen 546, 1548, 1550, 1552 








Plattsburg Wall Paper Co. ..cccccmnine 1554 

Lincrusta-Waltor Co, cccccsccscesessenemeenemennen 1544, 1554 

The Robert Griff, Cov..ccccccccecscscencnceneee 1640, 1642, 1644, 1650 
1652, 1654 

U. S. Varnish Tile Co 1634, 1636 

Sun Wall Paper Mfg. Co...cccccccooue 2052, 2054 

Janeway & Carpender, Inc.................. 1740, 1746, 1748, 1750 


1752, 1754, 1756 
an eee 1840, 1842, 1844, 1846 
1848, 1850, 1852, 1854 
Great Lakes Wall Paper Mills—Room numbers to be 
confirmed 
The Prager Co. 1948, 1950, 1952, 1954 
Niagara Wall Paper Co. ncccccmcneosensue 1847, 1849 


Becker, Smith & Page 








MODERN UPHOLSTERING. 
(Continued from page 65.) 


of the rail, as indicated in Fig.8-A, a cross-section 
sketch. This nosing is given a single straight 
stitch after the manner of a regular stitched edge. 
See Fig. 8-B. When the canton flannel is car- 
ried back onto the springs, it is stitched to the 
spring canvas, as indicated by Fig. 9. This is 
stuffed into a regular edge, but kept low and 
shaped to about 1% inches high in front, as 
shown in the cross section Fig. 9-X. The stitched 
appearance of this edge is illustrated in Fig. 9-A, 
while Fig. 8-B shows the stitched appearance of 
a nosing, the front view really appearing very 
little different except that the nosing being low, 
requires practically a straight stitch. 

The next step in the treatment of the seat is 
to cover the nosing with a layer of hair. Another 
strip of canton flannel is back-tacked to the top 
of the front rail, and carried back and tacked, if 
a nosing, or stitched, if an edge, so as to make 
the finished foundation, as illustrated in Fig. 9-C 
and cross section 9-X, the stitched-edge, covered, 
and Fig. 8-C and cross section 8-D, the nosing 
covered. 

A light layer of hair is now placed over the 
spring canvas, and a covering of muslin is drawn 
over this hair pad and slip-tacked into position, 
the cross section of the chair appearing like Fig. 
10. Then, at a distance of about three to four 
inches from the front edge, a line is drawn on the 
muslin, as indicated in this figure by an arrow, 
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and on this line the filling and muslin are stitched 
through and through. (See Fig. 11.) 

It should be borne in mind that the object 
of the nosing or stitched edge, and the stitching 
of the muslin, which we have just described, is all 
to provide a base which will allow for the ulti- 
mate shape of the down cushion, which is always 
thicker in the middle than at the edge, and the 
foundation must be made concave to allow for 
the convexity of the cushion. This is best ex- 
plained by a reference to Fig. 12, which shows 
the cross section and contour of the muslin foun- 
dation and the cross section of the down cushion. 

After the muslin has been stitched down, as 
indicated by the arrow on Fig. 11, the edges are 
tacked all around and the foundation is finished, 
ready for the covering. 


(To Be Continued.) 





ZIMMERMANN & SONS’ NEW LINE. 

OHN ZIMMERMANN & SONS have an- 

nounced the placing on the market of their 
new line of Cordova polychrome velvet, a fifty- 
inch pile fabric, of the finest soft wool, that is 
especially suitable for use on overstuffed furni- 
‘ture and parlor suites. The multicolored charac- 
ter of this new velvet is made possible by the in- 
troduction of colored warp threads, a new process 
which is the latest invention of John Zimmer- 
mann, whose name has been connected with the 
production of upholstery and decorative fabrics 
for a great many years. 








NATIONAL COUNCIL SUPPORTS BILL 
FOR INTERCHANGEABLE MILEAGE 
BOOK. 

HE National Council of Traveling Sales- 


men’s Associations, of which the Upholstery . 


Association of America is a constituent member, 
is lending its active support to a bill introduced 
by Congressman Kahn (H. R. 2894), providing 
for the issuance of interchangeable non-transfer- 
able mileage books, of a denomination of 5,000 
miles, and includes the privilege of carrying bag- 
gage free to the amount of — pounds, to be sold 
at two and one-half cents per mile. 

The same: bill has been introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Watson (S. 848). Both bills 
have been read twice and have been referred to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which has 
also passed favorably upon the application and 
referred it to a committee of railroad executives, 
but action has been withheld pending an adjust- 
ment of railroad workers’ wages. Equally inter- 
ested are theatrical and moving picture pro- 
ducers, the National Actors’ Equity League, the 
Farmers’ Alliance, the Farmers’ Grange, the 
American Legion, Private Sailors’ and Soldiers’ 
Legion, and the press of the country. 

A brief filed with the commission recites 
that a great benefit to the railroads would lie in 
the fact that “at least 400,000 such mileage books 
would immediately be purchased, which would 
mean $50,000,000 immediately available, and it is 
possible that this amount would reach $100,000,- 
000. Books would also be purchased by employ- 
ers who would buy them for the use of their 
salesmen in cases where the expenses are ad- 
vanced and paid by the employer. 

“A further advantage to the railroads would 
lie in the fact that clerical help would be saved 
because the book would be good on all roads and 
could be used for checking and paying for ex- 
cess baggage, thereby saving the expense entailed 
in the issuance of the numerous books, tickets 
and checks necessitated at the present time.” 

The introduction of this bill is the final result 
of a great deal of work by the railroad commit- 
tee of the National Council of Traveling Sales- 
men’s Associations, and it is a concrete example 
of what concerted action may accomplish. The 
benefits to be derived from such an enactment are 
so apparent that all travelers and employers of 
travelers should be enthusiastic in their. endorse- 
ment of the bill, but if it had not been for the 
indefatigable interest of a few men, themselves 
travelers, who, year after year, persisted in their 





efforts to obtain recognition of the claims of men 
who buy transportation in “wholesale” quanti- 
ties,. the matter would never have reached the 
favorable stage it occupies at the present time. 

Perhaps the fight has not yet been won, al- 
though it is the confident expectation of the rail- 
road committee of the council that the enactment 
of the law simply waits upon a matter of a few 
weeks. It would be a good thing if every com- 
mercial traveler would express to his Senator and 
to his Congressman his desire for their active 
support of the Kahn measure in the House and 
the Watson measure in the Senate. 





THE NEW SCHWARZENBACH, HUBER 
LINE. 

‘AST month the presentation of the first line 

of upholstery goods produced by Schwarzen- 

bach, Huber & Co. was an event of importance. 

It was something of a surprise to the trade be- 

cause of the variety as well as the character of 
the offering. 

What is known as a Sacasan drapery is 
shown in five different qualities, each in fourteen 
colors. The buyer is also furnished with sample 
books showing the various colors. The drapery 
is very pleasing and brilliant in artificial silk, and 
is shown in several styles and colorings. 

Another line is the Gauze line, shown in 
twenty colors. These also are put up in books for 
quick reference. 

An exceedingly pleasing fabric is a dull twill 
effect background with two-inch perpendicular 
stripes in semi-tone-—one of the most pleasing 
fabrics we have seen this season, especially in the 


browns and dark colors. 


A Jaspé silk is another interesting product 
shown in twelve varieties of color. 

Silk damasks are offered in a number of Re- 
naissance designs. 

Taffetas are carried in plain and iridescent 
effects. Drapery brocades and furniture bro- 
cades have been already produced in the period 
styles, and others are now on the looms. The 
damasks are of a varied character, mostly Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Century. All these fab- 
rics are in combinations of silk or silk and cot- 
ton, with a liberal use of artificial silk. 

Rosenthal, Findlay & McDonald are sole 
distributors. 


HE Reta Dowie Studios, 1806 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, is the name of a new 
decorative firm which has just started in business. 
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NEW QUARTERS NOW COMPLETED. 
HE John Kroder & Henry Reubel Co. will 
have completed, by the time this magazine 

reaches its readers, the removal of their business 
offices from Brooklyn to New York. Their re- 
arranged showroom, made possible by the addi- 
tion of an adjoining store, as mentioned some 
months ago, will also bé completed and will be 
fully described in a future number. 

A reorganization of some of the territory has 
also been arranged. 

J. A. Andrews, formerly with Bartel Bros., 
Minneapolis; with French & Bassett, Duluth, 
Minn., and for the last two years with H. R. 
Bowen & Co., Omaha, Neb., has joined the staff 
of the John Kroder & Henry Reubel Co., to 
travel and cover a large portion of the territory 
formerly covered by S. M. Hauser, who was re- 
cently transferred to New York as salesmanager. 
Mr. Andrews has been in New York for the last 
two weeks completing arrangements for his new 
connection, and left May 12 for Chicago, where 
he will make his headquarters, 

F. D. Goodlander, who formerly covered 
portions of Michigan and Indiana, has been 
transferred to new territory covering St. Louis, 
the southern portion of Illinois and the state of 
Indiana, with headquarters in Indianapolis, enter- 
ing on his new territory May 1. 

Ben K. Pugh, who has for some time cov- 
ered the larger towns in Ohio and Kentucky, and 
also Pittsburgh, Pa., has had Detroit and the 
larger towns in Michigan added to his territory. 

Thomas F. Sheehy has also had his territory 
increased by the addition of Baltimore, where he 
made his first call May 1. 





ASSOCIATES HONOR JOHN J. DAULER. 
CELEBRATE his twenty years of service 

with W. H. S. Lloyd Co., on April 1, John 

J. Dauler’s associates presented him with a hand- 
some gold watch suitably and beautifully in- 
scribed. The event came as a surprise to Mr. 
Dauler, who, after business hours, was called by 
Mr. Lloyd into what was apparently a business 
conference. He found the entire staff assembled, 
and Mr. Lloyd made a speech of congratulation. 


HE model rooms shown in Gimbel Bros.’ 
Philadelphia upholstery department are at- 
tracting considerable attention. Many visiting 
buyers have expressed their admiration for the 
manner in which they are laid out. They recently 
redecorated these showrooms in Summer styles. 
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THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB DINNER. 
(Continued from page 61.) 
workers, union as well as non-union, into confer- 
ence to the end that they might both co-operate 
for the common good of all in the interests of a 
better America. 

The guests of the association, besides the 
speakers, were: Victor G. Beuttell, president, 
Carpet Association; Horace B. Cheney, Dr. 
James P. Haney, director of art in high schools 
of New York City; Hon. McDougall Hawkes, 
president, French Institute in the United States; 
Walter Scott Perry, director Pratt Institute; W. 
Frank Purdy, president, Art Alliance; Prof. C. 
R. Richards, director, Cooper Institute; John W. 
Stephenson, president, Upholstery Association ; 
Richardson Wright, editor, House and Garden. 

During the evening there was instrumental 
music by Harry Bennett’s orchestra. A double 
quartet from the Singers’ Club of New York, led 
by Leonard Chastel, rendered a number of very 
fine selections, which were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. 





SOME NEW RIVERDALE OFFERINGS. 

MONG the new patterns being shown by the 

Riverdale Mfg. Co., there are several which 
stand out as being worthy of more than ordinary 
mention. These patterns are, for the most part, 
produced along the lines of color and motif which 
meet with popular approval, but a line so broad 
and so progressive must naturally contain each 
season a number of new and striking things that 
are a departure from the lines of popular de- 
mand. 

Among the conspicuous compositions noted 
in a recent survey of the line is a Chinese pat- 
tern with black swallows against a background of 
pagodas, mountains, and foliage; a bird and 
flower pattern with a pheasant as the conspicu- 
ous feature; a stencil-like pattern on a back- 
ground of shaded stripes; Del Monte, a parrot 
design combined with floral effects; a well- 
colored Japanese design on a taffeta fabric; Pina- 
fore, a trellis and love-bird design; Colonial, a 
trellis effect, together with other stripes, florals 
and tapestry designs which make up a complete 
selection in the various grades. 

The firm also offers a complete line of 36 
and 50-inch plain poplins and repps, all mercer- 
ized and comprising a color range that is distinct- 
ly decorative. 

Scrims and marquisettes are also shown in 
a range of checks, blocks and drawn-work effects. 








AN AMERICAN TAPESTRY OF 
EXCELLENCE. 

NE of the art productions resulting from the 

great war is the unique memorial tapestry, 
illustrated on the opposite page. It was made for 
George G. Booth, of Detroit, and woven by the 
Herter Looms. The design was executed and the 
cartoon painted and prepared for the loom by 
Albert Herter. Mr. Herter gave the greater part 
of a year to making this cartoon, and Jean Bap- 
tiste Boule was nearly one year in executing the 
weaving. 

The subject is allegorical. It depicts a large 
group of Old World dignitaries, bishops, kings, 
warriors, statesmen and patriots, seekers and 
fighters in the past to secure liberty and justice 
for the people of the world. They stand to greet 
a great crusade coming out of the West. There 
are American troops, warships and aeroplanes, 
led in the foreground by “Justice.” The central 
figure is an American soldier, exemplifying in 
his bearing the spirit of the republic devoted to 
a noble cause. 

This tapestry is particularly interesting, inas- 
much as it is of American manufacture. It is 





woven of the finest wool, twenty threads to the 
inch, gold and silver being plentifully used. At 
present it is exhibited in the Detroit Institute of 
Arts, where it will be given a permanent place in 
the George G. Booth collection of American 
handicraft and industrial art. 





A DEPARTMENT OF DECORATION. 
IEWIS, COE & HOWELL, of Adrian, Mich., 
have a very interesting department in their 
store. They do not call it an upholstery depart- 
ment, furniture, or interior decorating depart- 
ment, but a department of decorative accessories. 
They carry fabrics of all sorts, upholstered fur- 
niture, chairs, tables, sofas, cabinets, chests, mir- 
rors, consoles, lamps, candlesticks, silk and 
parchment shade. The business is conducted 
more as a studio than a dry-goods department. 
Over 2:000 square feet is given over to display 
and sales rooms. H. V. Henderson is in charge. 


TROHEIM & ROMANN’S San Francisco 

office has been moved from Grant Avenue to 
the Furniture Exchange, at 181 Montgomery 
Street. Larger quarters have been secured. 


Two excellent wall-paper designs from the line of Janeway & Carpender. 














A UNIQUE WAR MEMORIAL 


“The Great Crusade,” a tapestry woven by the Herter Looms. 








A BATIK PANEL OF SUPERB COLORING 


Inspired by an old tapestry. Work of the Javan Studios. 











THE COMING WALL-PAPER CONVENTION 


HE Wall-Paper Convention for 1921-1922 

will open on Tuesday morning, June 7, at 
the Hotel Commodore, according to the plans de- 
cided upon by the Wall-Paper Manufacturers’ 
Association on Saturday, April 16. 

This early opening is in line with the ex- 
pressed wishes of the large jobbers, and is un- 
doubtedly of great benefit to the trade, inasmuch 
as it gives the manufacturer greater manufactur- 
ing time and therefore promotes prompt ’ de- 
liveries. 

A lot of new designs will be shown, and in 
all probability this year both designs and coloring 
will be greatly in advance over last year, because 
the changed conditions in the manufacturing 
field have made it possible for the manufacturer 
to have more time in the preparation of his line 
and obtain colorings and certain grades of papers 
which have been practically out of the market for 
some time. 

There is no doubt that the year will be a 


good one for the wall-paper trade. Like every 
other industry connected with the building trades, 
it has suffered by lack of building, but there is 
every reason to believe that in the near future 
building will be again resumed on a fairly good 
scale and thus create a demand for wall-paper 
throughout the country. 

It is pleasing to note that the convention will 
be held at the Hotel Commodore. The experi- 
ence of last year proved that this hotel was an 
ideal place both in the matter of the size of 
rooms, their situation with regard to light, which 
showed off the papers to their best advantage, and 
its convenient location. 

On another page is published a list of the 
exhibitors and the numbers of the rooms in 
which their lines will be shown. It is possible 
that before the convention opens a few of these 
room numbers may be changed in order that cer- 
tain exhibitors may have more space. But in the 
main the listing will remain as printed. 


A wall-paper of attractive design used in a “movie” setting. 











WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS. 
(Continued from page 75.) 

Hunt—Arthur A. Hunt, of the Klearfax 
Linen Rug Co., has been appointed manager of 
the firm’s Boston office, Tremont and Boylston 
streets, and will cover the entire New England 
territory. 

S1tzMAN—Robert C. Sitzman, who has rep- 
resented A. Theodore Abbott & Co. on the Pacific 
Coast for the past six years, resigned on May 1. 

Herm—S. W. Heim sailed on April 20 on a 
buying trip through England, Belgium, France, 
Switzerland and Italy. 

Lanpes—lIrving Landes has been appointed 
selling representative of M. M. Rogers, Inc., for 
the Pacific Coast. Offices have been established 
in the Phelan Building. 

MattrHews—John A. Matthews has been 
appointed assistant to Frank Hoffman, upholstery 
buyer in the economy basement store of N. Snel- 
lenburg & Co., Philadelphia. 

Becxk—Louis Beck has been appointed up- 
holstery buyer for the Higbee Co., Cleveland. He 
was formerly assistant drapery buyer for the 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Sturspurc—J. Walter Stursburg has been 
made buyer for the basement bedding department 
of Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia. He was formerly 
connected with J. D. Wilson & Son, Brooklyn. 

Fartey—Henry A. Farley has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Philadelphia office of the 
Imperial Campbell Wall-Paper Co. He was man- 
ager of their Hackensack office. 

CrisweELL—James Criswell, of the Criswell 
Furniture Co., sailed on the SS. Aquitania to 
visit France, England and Italy. He plans to re- 
turn some time in June for the opening of the 
Grand Rapids Furniture Exhibition. 

BrocAn—Andrew Brogan is in charge of 
the upholstery department of the Shepard Co., 
Providence, having succeeded H. G. McCausland, 
whose resignation, to join the staff of Abraham 
& Strauss, was announced some months ago. 

Fay—L. R. Fay, who has been for the last 
two years assistant under Harvey J. Lerch, of 
John Wanamaker’s New York upholstery depart- 
ment, has resigned. Prior to his engaging with 
John Wanamaker, Mr. Fay was for five years up- 
holstery buyer for the Higbee Co., Cleveland, and 
before that was for many years assistant buyer 
in the upholstery department of B. Altman & Co. 
He has as yet made no new connection. His ad- 
dress is 1051 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





GREENBERG—Nathan Greenberg, of the 
Chesterfield Furniture Co., sailed on April 20 
for a visit to England, France, Belgium and Italy. 
His object is to collect samples of period furni- 
ture, which his company will reproduce. 

BRANDVEIN—S. Z. Brandvein, who for sev- 
eral years has covered the jobbing trade in the 
Middle West for Fairclough & Gold, Inc., has 
recently been elected vice-president of that cor- 
poration. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 
(Continued from page 66.) 

The George F. Mott Co. is occupying a new 
store at Riverside, Cal., with four floors devoted 
to home furnishings. 

Theo Wildberger and Ernest Johns have 
filed a statement to indicate that they are engaged 
in business at 125 East Tenth Street, Los Angeles, 
as The Carving Shop. A specialty is made of 
hand-carved furniture. 

W. P. Wright has opened an upholstering 
and repair shop at Hood River, Ore. 

T. A. CHURCH. 





CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF ARTS. 

HE twelfth annual convention of the Ameri- 

can Federation of Arts will be held in the 
Corcoran Gallery, Washington, May 18, 19 
and 20. 

The keynote of the convention will be “Art 
as an Active Force in America’s Progress.” 
There will be addresses by members of the fede- 
ration, and non-members capable of bringing 
new ideas along this line to the convention of the 
federation. 

A large attendance is expected. 





STROHEIM & ROMANN GUARANTEES 
SUNFAST FABRICS. 

OR a time during the war there was a hesi- 

tancy in talking sunfast materials, and even 
today the feeling prevails that the dyes at our 
disposal are not entirely reliable. It is interesting, 
therefore, to note the guarantee which Stroheim 
& Romann gives on all of their “sunfast” fab- 
rics. They guarantee them “unconditionally 
against fading under the sun’s sharpest rays or 
the tub’s hardest usage.” The line of textiles 
which comes under this guarantee is of great va- 
tiety, both in color schemes and patterns. 
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OB TU AR F 





WILLIAM ATWOOD HAUGHTON. 


ILLIAM ATWOOD HAUGHTON, mem- 

ber of the firm of Haughton & Lee, died at 
his residence, 132 West Seventy-fourth Street, 
on the evening of Tuesday, May 10. The de- 
ceased was born in Milford, Mass., and was 
about seventy-five years of age. He entered into 
partnership with Mr. Lee, the surviving member 
of the firm, at 335 Broadway, forty years ago, 
and was one of the best known members of the 
lace curtain trade in the metropolitan district. 
He was the eighth oldest member of the New 
York Republican Club, and was a member also 
of the New York Athletic Club and Huntington 
Country Club. Only recently he was com- 
pelled by failing health to relinquish his accus- 
tomed activities, but there was no anticipation of 
his death, which occurred after an illness of only 
a few days. His widow survives him. The 
funeral was held at the Campbell Funeral Par- 
lors, Sixty-sixth Street and Broadway, Friday, 
May 13, and was attended by a considerable rep- 
resentation of members of the trade. 


ALBERT H. MITCHELL, 


HE death of Albert Hanneford Mitchell, for 

many years head of the Robert Mitchell Fur- 
niture Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, occurred at his resi- 
dence in that city last month, after a three weeks’ 
illness. The deceased was seventy-eight years of 
age, and is survived by his widow, son, grand- 
daughter, brother, and two sisters. 


WILLIAM A. LYON, 
ILLIAM A. LYON, the Baltimore importer 
of shade cloth, matting and linoleum, died 
at his home in that city, April 3. He had been 
in business for forty years, and a member of the 
firm of Lyon Bros. & Co. His wife, a son, and 
three daughters survive him. 





THE FURNISHINGS OF THE HOTEL 
AMBASSADOR. 

ATURALLY, work as extensive as the fur- 

nishing of the Hotel Ambassador utilizes 
the products of many firms. The only names, 
however, that were mentioned to us in connection 
with the job are: Johnson & Faulkner, fabrics; 
S. Karpen & Bros., furniture; John Kroder & 
Henry Reubel Co., upholstery hardware; Con- 
solidated Trimming Co., trimmings. 
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All of the material used in the Hotel Am- 
bassador was purchased, assembled, and put to- 
gether for J. S. Emanuel, the decorator, by the 
contract department of John Wanamaker’s New 
York store. 





A CORRECTION. 
HE address of the Royal Curtain Mfg. Co.’s 
Chicago office is erroneously printed in their 
advertisement in our 1921 Hand Book. How- 
ever, it is correctly listed in all classifications. 
The correct address is 59 East Adams Street. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. 
Charge, One Dollar, 


Minimum 
In every case regarded in strict confidence, 


WANTED—An experienced furniture and drapery man 

to manage and buy for department. References re- 
quired. Good opportunity. Address “C. C.,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


THE ROBERT MITCHELL FURNITURE CO., of 

Cincinnati, Ohio, have position open for wide-awake, 
experienced and reliable salesman to sell furniture, 
draperies and rugs to high-class trade. Good opportu- 
nity for right party. 


MANUFACTURING MANAGER wanted for up-to- 
date wall-paper plant making high-grade goods. High 
salary to really competent man. Apply, with full in- 
formation, to “Manufacturer,” care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR.—Old established house on 
side street, near St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, 
has exceptional opportunity for young man, experienced 
in developing business with select trade provided he has 
a certain following that can be counted on for a moder- 
ate amount of business as a start. A _ satisfactory 








salary and rate of commission will be arranged, with a 
definite advancement opportunity based on the first year’s 
results. Address “Exceptional,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—TO RENT space for wall-paper depart- 
ment in a high-grade department store, by a successful 

wall-paper man. Address “W. P.,” care The Uphol- 

sterer. 

MILL LINES wanted for exclusive Northwest, Middle 
West and Southwest territory. Selling office in Chi- 

cago; general drapery lines. Address “Mill Lines,” care 

The Upholsterer. 


POSITION WANTED.—EXPERIENCED MAN in 
high-grade decorating business, general utility man, 
selling, estimating, etc. Twenty-five years’ experience 
with first-class concerns. Address “Utility,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Upholstering business in a thriving city on 
Long Island, established for twenty years; sale in- 
cludes stock, tools, automobile, and good will. Good 
chance for a young man. For further details apply to 
H. W. Van Wagner, 535 Madison Street, Brooklyn, 
| a 


WANTED—SALESMAN covering upholstery trade to 

take on splendid side line of upholstery button cov- 
ering machines, upholstery buttons and tacks, and metal 
upholstery buttons. Address “Buttons,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


UPHOLSTERY AND LACE CURTAIN BUYER, 

with many years metropolitan employment with two 
firms, is open for engagement where ability will be 
recognized. Thorough knowledge of European and 
domestic sources of supply. Address “Metropolitan,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


INSPECTION OF PLUSHES.—FOREMAN, expert 

inspector or percher of high-grade upholstery and 
drapery plushes, to take charge of dyes and finished 
inspection department at mill. Must be steady, depend- 
able and efficient man. Good, permanent position with 
good concern for man with proper ability and experi- 
ence. Age 33, to 35 preferred. Address “Inspector,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


YOUNG MAN, twenty-four, seven years’ Eastern 

drapery selling, designing and decorating experience, 
desires connection, Seattle, Portland or vicinity. Prefer 
studio or decorating department of furniture store, in- 
cluding general housefurnishings. Address “Eastern 
Decorator,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—An experienced decorative salesman to 
take charge of high-class decorative studio. Address 
“Y. Z.,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED INTERIOR DECO- 

RATOR, thoroughly acquainted with drapery fabrics, 
etc. All correspondence and interviews confidential. 
Apply to Mr. Newhall, John H. Pray & Sons Co., 646 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


DRAPERY SALESMAN, now covering Arizona, New 

Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon and Washington, desires new connection. Ten 
years’ retail and five wholesale drapery experience. Age 
thirty-three. Best of references will be supplied, but 
only to established A-1 firms. Address “P. R. M.,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


YOUNG MAN, well acquainted with New York in- 
terior decorators, desires to act as representative or 

agent for firm handling articles of interest to this trade. 

Address “Representative,” care The Upholsterer. 


BUYER AND MANAGER wanted for house furnish- 

ings, upholstery and furniture department of retail 
store. Applicants must possess executive ability, ag- 
gressiveness, and a thorough practical knowledge of all 
branches of such a department. State fully experience, 
references, age, and salary expected. Address “X. X. 
X.,” care The Upholsterer. ' 


SALESMAN, YOUNG MAN, wanted by embroidery 
house, to call on interior decorators in city. Please 

give full particulars, state salary. Address “Embroid- 

ery,” care The Upholsterer. 

REPRESENTATIVE WANTED for good selling line 
of upholstery fabrics. Commission basis. All terri- 

tories open. Please state lines handled. Address “Fab- 

rics,” care The Upholsterer. 

FOR SALE—Controlling interest in a well established 
wall-paper jobbing business. Clean stock and no lia- 

bilities. Address “X,” care The Upholsterer. 





OPEN FOR POSITION as buyer of -drapery and up- 

holstery department, or manager of interior decorat- 
ing department. Can furnish best of references. Apply 
“D. U.,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—SALESMEN who make small towns to 

carry popular line of curtains and curtain goods. Line 
which sells all year. Address “Popular Line,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN wanted to carry a line of 

hand-made furniture and reproductions in territories 
outside of New England, on a commission basis. Reply 
“Hand-Made,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED for the South by one of the 
leading converters to handle line of curtain ‘fabrics 
on commission basis, with other kindred lines not con- 
flicting. House has trade with jobbers and better class 
department stores. Applicant must be acquainted with 
buyers and have following in said territory. Considera- 
tion will be given to either Southern or New York City 
man provided party covers territory regularly. Posi- 
tion permanent. Exceptional opportunity. Address, 
with full particulars, “South,” care The Upholsterer. 


WE WOULD like to hear from responsible men and 
women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 
and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from; 
liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 9 East Thirty-seventh Street, New York City. 








SALESROOMS—FOR RENT 


Center of the p= ee Trade 


Ground Floor and Basement, with Large Street Windows. 
Apply on premises or your own broker. 


51-53 WEST 39th STREET 





NEW YORK CITY 





“Gold Leat”’ 


Colored 


BURLAP 
11 


1/ Cc per 
2. yd. 


“Ex.” Quality All Colors 
Yard Wide 50 Yd. Pieces 


Sold only in 10 PC. Bales and one color toa 
bale. Terms 2/10/60 F. O. B. Mill. 


THE HARRIS COMPANY, Inc. 
TEXTILE CONVERTERS 


380-382 Broadway, cor. White St. 
NEW YORK 
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